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eyes of his subjects, likewise published a declaration, in which he gave his reasons for dissolving their sitting before they had finished a single act1
A careful study of the conflict during the session of this. Parliament, in which the King indomitably strove for the preservation of his prerogative, and the Commons as stubbornly contended for popular rights, discloses weakness on both sides.. The King had no settled purpose but to oppose their aggressions. He was surrounded by unwise counsellors who could neither advise him to yield with grace a part of their demands,, nor propose a counter course of action so expedient as to compel their approval. The Commons had no settled policy for their guidance but to oppose the King in every measure which, they knew him to value. They frivolously passed from a remonstrance upon one grievance to a remonstrance upon, another grievance without pressing any point to final victory* But their steadfast opposition was an evidence to the nation,, whose representatives they were, that they were fixed in their purpose to alter and improve the Constitution while preserving its ancient form. And these conflicting views of duty,, honestly entertained by the King and the Commons, were well represented by the party cries, " Prerogative" and. " Privilege."
The theory of the character of the English Sovereign in that age presented him as a mysterious being, perfect and immortal.. As King he was not subject to death, being a corporate part of the Constitution, and speaking in the plural pronouns, Our and We. Though in infancy, he was always mature ; and not human in his office, he could do no wrong. Ubiquitous, he-could act simultaneously in all parts of his dominion ; and such was the value of a King's word, that whatever he declared", to have passed in his presence became legal truth. His prerogative was so complete that laws were made or failed by his. single voice; and peace or war rested solely upon his will.. Cherishing this strictly legal but theoretical construction of his power, Charles now determined to sway the sceptre absolutely.
1 Rushworth, vol. i., pp. 400-412.